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Fare slumbering in the tomb ! 
has been pronounced one of Mr. Webster’s 


| sence over this memorable spot ; and that 
7 no day could be more auspicious to the un- 


. will be prosecuted ; and that springing from 


" » know if we could cause this structure to as- 
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‘oreme I. 
a » . . . 2 hl 
MISCELLANY. ‘* Human beings are composed not of rea-| presentiment of breakfast. The road J tra- 
son only, but of imagination also, and sen-| yeled had brought me to the summit of one 
unt timent ; and that is neither wasted nor mis- of those numerous eminences, whence the 


MR. WEBSTER’S ADDRESS 
oN LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE 
BUNKER-HILL MONUMENT. 





applied which is appropriated to the pur- 
pose of giving right direction to sentiments, 
and opening proper springs of feeling in the 
heart. Let it not be supposed that our ob- 


It will be recollected that Mr. Webster | ject is to perpetuate national hostility, or 


} 
| 


pronounced the address on the occasion of 


Piaving the corner-stone of the monument | 
; | 


evento cherish a mere military spirit. 


is higher, purer, nobler. 
our work to the pirit of national 





It} .. . 
We consecrate | distant about a mile 


indepen- | 


eye takes in, at a grasp, at it were, long 
lines of mountain and forest scenery, with 
scattered villages and plains of rich culti- 
vation. The nearest town seemed to be 
; but just at the foot of 


the hill I perceived a solitary farm-house, 


J on Bunker’s height, June 17th, 1825, eigh- dence, and we wish the light of peace may | to which I made the best of my way, spur- 


. On that occasion General | 
|) Lafayette and many other distinguished and | 
> venerable men were present, who now, alas! | 


The address | 


iE happiest efforts. From it we extract afew 


/* choice gems : 


> “The society, whose organ I am, was 
formed for the purpose of rearing some hon- 
orable and durable monument to the mem- 
ory of the early friends of American Inde- 
pendence. They have thought that for this 
J object no time could be move prepiticus 
than the present prosperous and peaceful 
period ; that no place could claim prefer- 


> dertaking than the anniversary of the bat- 
tle which was here fought. The foundation 
of that monument we have now laid. With 
solemnities suited to the occasion—with 
prayers to Almighty God for his blessing— 
and in the midst of this cloud of witnesses, 
we have begun the work. We trust it 


abroad foundation—rising high in massive 
solidity and unadorned grandeur, it may re- | 
main, as long as Heaven permits the works 
of man to last, a fit emblem, both of the 
events in memory of which it is raised, and 
—_ gratitude of those who have rear- 
ed it. 

“We know, indeed,that the record of illus- | 
{rious actions is most safely deposited in the 
universal remembrance of mankind. We 


cend, not only till it reached the skies, but 
ll it pierced them, its broad surface could 
still contain but a part of that which, in an 
age of knowledge, hath already been spread | 
over the earth, and which history charges | 
itself with making known to all future time. 
We know that no inscription on entablatures | 
es broad than the earth itself, can carry | 
information of the events we commemorate, 
where it has not already gone ; and that no. 
structure which shall not outlive the dura-| 





tion of letters and knowledge among men, | 


cao prolong the memorial. 
is, by this edifice to 
sense of the value and importance of the 
achievements of our ancestors; and, by 
Presenting this work of gratitude to the 
eye, to keep alive similar sentiments, and to 


But our object 
show our own deep 


foster a constant regard for the principles of 





the Revolution. 





rest upon it forever. We rear a memorial 
of our conviction of that unmeasured bese- 


fit, which has been conferred on our own | 


land, and of the happy influences which 


| have been produced by the same events on | 


Wecome! . at? 
hich must | 8109 somewhat dilapidated, but it was gra 


the general interest of mankind. 
as Americans to mark the spot w 


red on by visions of 


“The swelling loaf of golden brown, 
The bow! with creamy milk supplied.” 


On a nearer approach | found the man- 


forever be dear to us and our posterity .— | ced with the usual grouping of old elm 
We wish that whomsoever, in all coming | trees, and the adjoining fields bore marks otf 


time, shallturn his eye hither, may behold | 
that the place is not undistinguished where | 


the first great battle of the Revolution was 
fought. We wish that this structure may 


recent labor. The house was surrounded 
in front by a wall of stones, whence two or 


three projected in the form of steps, by 


prociaim the magnitude and importance of | means of which I quickly made entrance to 


ihat event to every class and every age.—|an enclosure luxuriant with weeds. 


We wish that infancy may learn the purpose 
of its erection trom maternal lips, and that 


be solaced by the recollections which it sug- 
ests. 

“ We wish that labor may look up here 
and be proud in the midst of its toil. We 
wish that in those days of disaster, which, 
as they come on all nations must be expec- 


ted to come on us also, desponding patri-~ | 


otism may turn its eyes hitherward, and be 
assured that the foundations of our national 
power still stand strong. We wish that this 
column, rising toward heaven among the 
pointed spires of so many temples dedicated 
to God, may contribute also to produce, in 
all minds, a pious feeling of dependence and 
gratitude. 

‘* We wish, finally, that the last object on 
the sight of him who leaves his native shore, 
and the first to gladden him who revisits 
it, may be something which shall remind 
him of the liberty and glory of bis country. 


Let it rise till it meet the sun in his coming; 
let the earliest light of the morning gild it, 
and parting day linger and play on its sum- 


mit. 
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MORAL TALES. 








For the Green Mountain Gem. 


PATERNAL CRUELTY. 


A DEEPLY AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


Ir was a fine morning in June. 


the clover and vernal-grass mingled |uxuri- 
antly with the freshness of the mountain air. 
I had commenced the day’s journey with the 
sun, which being now many hours high in 
the heavens, I began to experience a k een 


The 
mowers were in the fields, and the scent of 


A few 


| thin-leaved poppies struggling up above the 


‘long grass denoted that the 
weary and withered age may behold it, and) aoe . hat the spot had unce 


A tall sun- 
flower stared in each corner, and two lilac 


aspired to be a flower-garden. 


bushes, stood sentinels on either side the 


door. Fastening my horse’s reins over the 
| wall, I adyanced and knocked ; but receiv- 
ing no answer to my repeated summons, | 
gently pushed open the door, expecting to 
see, as usual, some notable matroa busied 
'with her housewifery, or a group of white- 
headed children, playing about the floor , 
but all was quiet and apparently deserted 
I accordingly directed my attention without 
and looked around for the cheerful husband- 
man, mowing his grass, or training the be- 
loved pumpkins and peas of his kitchen 
|garden ; butthe sounds of rural industry 
| were hushed, and no human form was vis 
ible. So giving my horse an encouraging | 
pat, as if to throw the weight of my disap- 
pointment upon his shoulders, | was about 
to re-mount, when on the skirts of a wood 
at some distance I discovered a figure stand- 
ing in a thoughtful attitude. 








I immediately 
hallooed to him, but, as he answered not, | 
struck across a field or two, and ina few 
minutes found myself before him. 

If I had possessed the taleat of sketch- 
ing from nature,! should have paused to 
take his picture. The dark wood of pine 
behind him, being almost impervious to 
light, gave a marked and peculiar expres- 
sion to the outline of his figure. The spot 
where he stood had an aspect of wildness, 
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and the unbending severity of the man’s 
countenance was in keeping with it. He 
was tall, and some peculiarities of his cos~ 
tume denoted the hunter. He stood half 
leaning against a tree ; the gun in his hand, 
his half boots, his round flapped hat, his at- 
titude of deep attention, waiting for the 
deer which had been roused, combined to 
render him atruly picturesque object. 

I accosted him cordially and inquired if 
the farm house or cottage L had just visited 
were inhabited. 

*© Yes, by me,” was the reply. 

** Do you live there alone ?”’ 

* Yes, since the old man died.” 

‘* Your father [ suppose ?”’ 

‘“No. I stay there only inthe hunting 


season ; it is convenient for that. Since 


old Brown’s family was broken up, people 
don’t care to live there much.” 


These communications he made at inter- | 


lost his wife and several fine children while 
yet a young man ; after which misfortune 
he seemed io avoid companionship, and ve- 
ry shortly built and removed to the little 
farm-house at the foot of the hill, taking 
with him his only remaining child, a girl of 
great spirit and beauty, fourteen years of 
age. Having neither mother nor other fe- 
male relative to guide and control her, she 
became as wild and as wilful asa young 
fawn. ‘The pet of her father, whose indul- 
gence she often abused, she was yet nat- 
urally affectionate and sweet-tempered.— 
Brown was harsh and severe towards all 
but her; and there were moments when 
even she could trespass too far upon his feel- 
ings, and when the lightning of fierce and 
uncontrolled passion would flash with start - 
ling abruptness even over her beloved head. 
But as to Kate there was ever a careless 





vals, scarcely once glancing towards me, joy about her that bent elastically to the 
and seemingly still intent on listening for | storm, and she went on free and at ease in 


the deer. 
“It seems a comfortable, pretty spot,” 


said I, after a moment’s silence, “ why do! 


people object to living there ?” 

‘Oh, some say it is haunted. There 
was a terrible accident—I suppose you saw 
the two graves in the garden ?”’ 

He began now to fall off in his attention 
towards the game, and as if roused by the 


the unchecked liberty of her spirit. 


“ No fountain from its rocky cave 
E’er tripped with foot so free ; 
She seemed as happy as the wave 
That dances on the sea.” 


There was one other inmate of the farm- 
house, a dog— the last of his race—some 
years older than Kate, whom in her infancy 
he had once saved from a watery grave, and 
holding deservedly, ever since, the next 





subject, turned round to me, his countenance | place to her inthe heart of his master— 
gradually relaxing into an expression of in-| For years they had been the closest com- 


terest. 
“1 did not observe them,” said I. 


laid beside her. Have you breakfasted ? ” 

‘*No. I stopped at yonder cottage in- 
tending to trespass on your hospitality, but 
I perceive you keep bachelor’s hall, so I 
shall proceed to the next town.” 

His face now brightened into a smile of 
hospitality and good humour. 

“You had better share withme. The 
deer was close upon us just now, but he is 
off again,” 

He opened his wallet as he spoke, draw- 
ing forth some bread and cheese, a thick 
slice of ham, anda horn of cider. I now 
began to understand him. He was a true 
Green-mountain boy ; rough, cold, and stern 
in the exterior, but having a fountain with- 
in of kindheartedness, good-fellowship, aye, 
and good sense too. We sat down together 
and breakfasted heartily, while at intervals 
I quesiioned him respecting the late inmates 
of the cottage, aud gathered, not without 
many interruptions and evident marks of 
feeling in the narrator, the substance of the 
following story; 

Michael Brown was a man well known 


j 


‘panions, Rover had his allotted place by 


: \the fire in winter, and in the porch when 

‘“ Well, they are pretty much overgrown | the weather was warm. He accompanied 
now. The old man would have his davgh-| Brown to his summer labor in the fields, 
ter buried there, and when he died he was) and in autumn when he went to the woods 


with his axe upon his shoulder to provide 
the winter fuel. An ungentle look or word 
bestowed on. Rover had power to rouse all 
the bitterness of his master’s spirit towards 
the offender. 

In the summer of 18— Rover seemed 
to have acquired a propensity to conform 
his habits to his name ; several times he 
was missing for a day or two at once, sorely 
to the discomfort of Michael Brown, who 
became quite irritable upon the subjcct, and 
was finally induced to chain him ; finding 
also that he was particularly apt to abscond 
when carried into the woods, he strictly 
forbore himself, and forbade his daughter to 
take him thither on any occasion. 

Kate loved the companionship ofthe dog, 
and once or twice ventured to unchain. him 
when she was going to the village, for. which 
a gentle chiding at first, and after a repiti- 
tion, a somewhat sterner admonition made 
her a little repeatant. for. the time, but with 
her constitutional thoughtlessness, she for- 
got the rebuke almost as soon as.it was ut- 





tered ; the starting tear was quickly chased 


and much respected in the village. He | by smiles, and she was quite as hikely as ¢, 


= =— 


er to commit the same fault again . fulls 
certain that however much her father’s 
ger might be excited against her, one cj. 
of her round arms about his neck, one ‘a 
of her fresh lips upon his brown chee} 
would make all right again between them, : 

It was a habit of the old man when 9,,. 
fatigued with his daily labor, to retire eath 
to his bed, sometimes in no very swee; ™ 
mor until Kate stole in to say good pip), 
and take his blessing, which she always di: 
on her return from the village, where «\, 
often passed the evening among her yoy, 
companions. This innocent and primitin 
custom among the children of the laboric, 
class, is still preserved in some remote od. 
lages ; and a young girl, after her day’, 
work, walks out and returns alone at night, 
as fearless!y as she went forth. 

It was on one of these occasions tha 
Kate now sallied forth, by appointment, jy 
meet some of her friends in a maple grove 
where was to be held a little rural festiy,) 
in honor of that great national jubilee, the 
Fourth of July. She sat out just as the 
moon was rising over the mountain, but had 
only gone a few steps, when she thought of 
Rover, and although somewhat belated, sic 
instantly turned back for him. Poor Rover, 
doomed to solitary confinement when she 
was to be so gay and happy! He would 
be such good company too. ‘The way 
would not seem half so long. 

She listened a moment under her father's 
window, and then, with an eager hand, u- 
fastening the chain of the already excited 
and hopeful animal, away they bounded to- 
gether across the fields and hills, 


“ Light of heart and light of limb; 
Over wealthy in the treasure 
Of their own exceeding measure.” 


It was with a more thoughtful step, anda 
less buoyant spirit, that Kate Brown return- 
ed that night to the farm house. She was 
alone. Rover had been missed during the 
evening, and though eagerly assisted by 
her companions in the search, poor Kate 
had been able to discover no trace of him. 

The night was gloomy, and Kate’s hear 
was ‘fas sud as night.”? The mouniai 
over which, two hours before, the moon had 
risen in queen-like beauty and serenity, 
was now enveloped in darkness ; porte 
tous clouds were gathering slowly in the 
east, and the moon was lost amid their folds, 
leaving their pathway scarcely discernable 

Kate paused again beneath her father’s 
window: to her surprise he was UP, and 
she heard.him walking about. She openeé 
the door, with a slight flutter at her hear’ 
and a forced smile upon her lip. ' 

‘‘ Kate,” said Brown, in his harste® 
tone, * where is Rover ? I know you {00 





him out with you,” 
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=r did, father, but whenI came home 
as missing, and the old man spoke 

y ‘a pulling his hat over his brows, went 

mi goiklY, leaving the door open behind 

be. i ; ” 

« Father, a storm is coming up. 

« Go to bed then,”’ was the stern reply, 
and he was gone- 

Kate, frightened and trembling, sat some- 
cme listening to his departing footsteps, 
r then, not daring further to disobey, 
a into hee little bed room, flung aside 


per bonnet and shawl, and lay dowa, but 


F not to sleep. 
jp about an hour she heard him return, 


and as he passed, she ventured to cafl. 

«Father—dear father, have you found 
him?” 

“No, curse your carlessness ;” and he 
passed to his owa room, and she heard him 
bolt the door. 

Kate now burst into tears. He had ne- 
ver before spoken so harshly to her ; his 
anger had never lasted so long ; she had 
never before gone to bed without a paternal 
kiss and blessing. 

She continued weeping violently for some 
minutes, and then, inspired with a sudden 
hope, she started up, and went and flung 
herself on her knees at his door. 

“Father,” she said, in a cheerful voice, 

| for she would not have him know she was 
weeping, ‘‘ Father, may I come and kiss 
you?” 
The old man’s heart yearned towards her 
—he felt that he was softening,—and he 
aroused his resentment to keep down the 
struggling tenderness. 
Again came that beloved voice. 


“Father, will you give me your bless- 
7” 


ing! 

“Yes,” was the quick and stern reply, 
“when you can bring back Rover to me— 
not before. Go away,” 

Something like despair,—the first despair 
of a young and over-indulged heart, came 
across the bosom of the stricken child, and 
anew, a fatal energy was hora of it. 

“Yes! I will go away,” she said to her- 
self, “and I will never come back till he is 
found, ” 

She threw her little checked apron over 
net head, and stepped softly out into the 
night air, 

The storm had gathered itself up, and 
¥as about to burst in that awful seblimity 
vhich characterizes the summer tempest 
‘mong mountain scenery. She looked up 
fearlessly, as the lightning one moment laid 
bare the tops of the highest summits, and 
then, darting like a demon down their sides, 
ieft all again in darkness, while the long, 
hollow voice of the thunder seemed calling 
(back imto the depths of the clouds. 


| She looks up fearlessly, for an emotion 
partly of grief, partly perhaps of resent- 
‘meat, had possessed her bosom, and she 
hurried on towards ‘the scene of her eve- 
ning’s amusement, by the same path she 
had taken before in company with Rover. 

She paused repeatedly by the way, listen- 

ing in vain for the sound of his well known 
voice. 

| Just asshe reached the grove, a more 
vivid flash, a deeper peal rent the air, 
‘and she had barely time to seek the shelter 
‘of the nearest tree, when the rain came 
in drenching torrents to the earth. 

As the impetuosity of the shower abated, 
she heard a sound that made her heart 
‘leap withinher. It wasthe bark of a dog ! 
Again!—lIt was rover’s bark ! she screamed 
his name in a voice shriller thanthe tem- 
pest, and he was at her feet : she stooped 
to pat his head and tenderly chide him. 

The Heavens opened again! Another 
lightning flash, succeeded by another earth- 
shaking peal, came with its dread commis- 
sion. The tree was scathed from summit to 
root, and the child lay prostrate, a livid 
corpse, beside it ! 

Meanewhile, the fond relentings of the 
father’s heart became too powertul for re- 
sistance. He sought the little white-cur- 
tained pallet, where she had so often lain 
in her healthful and innocent slumbers : 
where was she now ? The hslf-opened door 
gave an answer he shrank from,—but there 
was no other. 

He rushed out,—he followed her foot- 
steps. It was the father’s eye that first be- 
held the desolated body of the child! 

I have given the storv with some embel- 
lishment, but with infinitely less pathos than 
it acquired in the simple narration of my 

new acquaintance. ‘I would rather,’ 
said he, after a pause of some minutes, ‘ I 
would rather have been that stricken girl 
than the old man who was left to mourn for 
her. She was taken in the bloom of her 
youth, but he remained to carry about a liv- 
ing fire in his heart. The curse he had 
uttered, the kiss he had refused, were per-~ 
petually haunting him. He sent Rover 
away, that he might see him no more ; but 
that day twelve-month, when old Brown di- 
ed of a broken heart, and was buried be~ 
side little Kate, in the garden, the poor an- 
imal found his way back, and the night after 
the funeral he sat, till day dawned, upon 
their graves, moaning so piteously, that 
those who heard him determined next day 
to put him out of misery. How they had 
the heart, I know not, but they shot him on 
his master’s grave. Some people say he 
hauots the place, and perhaps it is well they 
think so. It serves to keep up the memory 
of the event, and may sometimes be.a use- 








ful lesson both to parents and children.’’ 








- MISCELLANY, 


“IT IST, BE NOT AFRAID!” 


There is not a passage more emphatic, 
and at the same time more cheering and 
comforting to the afflicted soul than this. 
In the hour of trial, when the clouds of 
adversity darken our path, and there ap- 
pears not one ray of light to guide our 
steps ; when the tempest roars, and death, 
that grim tyrant, stares us in the face, 
then it is that this sublime and soothing 
passage comes with all its force, and calms 
the troubled soul of man. 

What a blessing these words of comfort 
have been to mankind ever since they 
were uttered by our Savior! ‘The child, 
when in the dark, hears a footstep ap- 
proach, its little heart beats faster, but 
the mother’s voice falls upon the ear, ‘It 
is I, love, be not afraid,” and all is peace 
in theinfant’s bosom. O ! is it not beau- 
tiful to comtemplate the child’s reliance 
on its mother, but infinitely more so to 
see the young, leaning with the same re- 
liance, on the bosom of their Savior ? 
And when sickness comes with its with- 
ering blight, and its mother sits beside 
the cradle of her idolized child, watching 
for the last breath, yet hoping, praying 
(O, such prayers as that agonized mother 
pours forth, none but those who have 
suffered can know,) that God will hear 
and spare her child. Suddenly it gasps, 
it breathes once more, and all is over— 
and that wretched mother sits almost 
distracted. In her despair she cries, 
‘*My child! my child! who has taken 
it from me—- was it not my own?” But 
a light breaks in upon her, and a voice 
whispers, ‘* Thy child is not dead, but 
sleepeth.” ‘It is I, be not afraid.” 

Again, we kneel beside the death bed 
of the loved one, and ever and anon, a 
shade of doubt and anxiety passes over 
the pale face, as the shadow of death falls 
upon it—and like the mariner, tossed up- 
on the ocean wave, without compass or 
a guiding star, so is the loved one, until 
we rouse the scattered senses by whisper- 
ing the blessed assurance of our Savior, 
«Though you pass through the valley 
and the shadow of death, yet will I not 
leave thee.” ‘It is I, be not afraid.” 

And we have the satisfaction of know- 
ing it is all sufficient. The immortal part 
has winged its way to the spirit land. O ' 
may I ever call to mind these words of 
our blessed Savior, ‘‘It is I, be not a- 
fraid,” and I think I may bear the ills 
of life, and the approach of death, with- 
out a murmur. 








(> Among the different patterns of badges 
worn at the late Bunker Hill Celebration, was 
one with a represntation of Fanny Elssier stand- 
ing on the top of the Monument, and a broad- 
briun gent. etanding at the base. It is needless 
to say that this pattern was ony worn by old 


bachelors. 
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Che President's Cour. 

On Thursday, the 8th of June, at noon, the 
President and his suite left Washington, on a 
tour north, to be present at the Celebration of 
the completion of the Bunker Fill Monument.— 
At Baltimore, Philadelphia, Princeton, Amboy, 
New York, Brooklyn, Providence, &c., the Pres- 
ident was received with all the attentions, hon- 
ors and respects due to the Chief Magistrate of 
the nation. His grand entre into Boston is feli- 
citously described below by the editor of the, 
Boston Bulletin : 

“ Never before have we seen such a vast! 
throng of people welcome a distinguished per-| 
sonage. The splendid display of military—the | 





vast number of our citizens, and the array of ject did not suffer in his hands. 

Happy was it for the President of the United 
States to have been present at such a gathering 
of the flower of New England. 
impressed hii forcibly with the vastness of the 
Republic, and of the number of human beings 
ty cheers, that told how highly esteemed is the | over whom he has been called to preside. Hap- 
Chief Magistrate of the Nation. The President | pily bas he designated his visit as a “ pilgrim- 
discovered in his happy visage that he felt the | age” to the shrine of Liberty; to a gathering 
welcome. , Of the people in the majesty of their strength. 

The principal streets through which the pro- 
cession passed, were dressed out with flags, ban- 
ners and streamers, of a!] Nations and of every 
hue and shape. 

The United States ship of the line Ohio was 
literally covered with flags and streamers of ev- 
ery possible description, and the Revenue Cut- 
ter Hamilton never appeared in gayer attire. All 
the shipping was dressed out in flags and signals, 
and the whole harbor presented a spectacle un- 
rivalled for beauty and magnificence. 

The line of procession was formed at 8 o’- 


| 
} 
} 


beauty at the windows, as the President and his 
snite passed along from the Roxbury and Bos- 
ton line into Washington street, must have been 
a proud momment for the distingnished party.— 
‘The Preswent was greeted with loud and hear- 








And what a happy moment to the citizens !— 
‘The cannon ennounced his arrival in a loud voice 
—the bells rang in sweet harmony—the charm- 
ing music of twenty bands delighted the heart— 
and “ the people” shouted, “ hurrah--hurrah— 
hurrah! Enthusiasm we may say reigned. It 
was a glorious hour! The representative of the 
first office of this proud Republic was received 
ina noble manner—every man, of every politi- 
cal creed welcomed him. ‘The dignity of the 
office which he holds was fully appreciated. 
The simple account of this reception will be read 
in England, in France, in Spain, in Russia, as 
eagerly as accounts of similar events abroad are 
read here. 

‘Te was cordially, enthusiastically welcomed 
as the President of the Uuited States. It was a 
welcome that no one can forget. The ladies who 
tilled the windows waved their white *kerchiefs 
and smiled, as he passed ; the cannon roared, the 
bells rang, the people shouted, and the Presi-~ 
dent almost overcome by his feelings, bowed and 
bowed again, acknowledging the compliment.—- 
The citizens of Boston have honored themselves 
by this welcome.” 


Grand Celebration of the Completion of 


BUNKER-HILL MONUMENT, 


JUNE 17, 18435. 


“yy 1S A GREAT AND GLORIOUS Day!” 


Such were the expiring words of the sage of 
Quincy, as he yielded up his existence on the 
fiftieth Anniversary of the Declaration of Amer- 
ican Iadependence. May we not also apply the 
language of the departed patriot to the day just 
celebrated on Bunker's height, as one of the most 
illustrious in the annals of our National history ? 
lt was the day on which one of the first biows 
was struck for liberty in this western world, It 


_| officers of the Nation, a monumenta) column 


scendants of those who commenced the contest | 
met to consecrate, in the presence of the Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic and of the highest 


erected over the ashes of martyred patriots.— 
The day, the spot, the occasion, the orator and 
the presence, all were calculated to excite the 
deepest emotions which can agitate the human 
breast. 

Vast was the multitude, says the Boston Cou- 
rier, which gathered together from the green 
vallies and rugged hi!ls of New England, and of 
her sons trom afar,—of those who came in from 
her white villages and populous towns—from the 
marts of commerce, the fertile fields and labori- 
ous workshops, to listen to the eloquence of one 
of the greatest orators of the age, excited by a 
theme not unworthy of arousing the highest en- 
ergies of hismind. And the noblest eulogium we 
can bestow on the effort is to say that the sub- 


the orator of the day addressed the hier 

His appearance before the multitude was y,,.. 

erously applauded. Of the address we cq), - 

lay before our readers some choice extrac, 
Mr. WessTeER said: 


“A duty has been performed. 4 work of 


gratitude and patriotism is completes 
This structure having tts foundations jp - 


which drank deep of early revolitionay, 


blood, has at length reeched its destin, 
height, and now lifts its summit to the ski. 


We have assembled to celebrate the ‘ 


complishment of this undertaking, ang ,, 


indulge afresh, in the recollection of y, 


great event, which it is designed to eon. 
memorate. Eighteen years, more tha, 
half the duration of a generation of may. 
kind, have elapsed since the corner stop, 
of this monument was laid. a eh ae 


The Bunker Hill Monument js fipic, 


ed. Here it stands. Fortunate in, the nat. 


ural eminence on which it is placed—pig}. 
er, infinetely higher in its objects and pur. 
pose, it rises over the land, and over th, 
sea, and visible at their homes, to three hyp. 
dred thousand citizens of Massachusetts — 
it stands, a memorial of the last, and a mop. 
itor to the present and all succeeding gop. 
erations. I have spoken of the loftiness o; 
its purpose, If it had been without an 
other design than the creation of a work oj 
art, the granite of which it is composed. 
would have slept in its native bed. [t has 
a purpose ; and that purpose gives it char. 
acter. That well known purpose it is, whic) 
causes us to look up to it with a feeling o 
awe. It is itself the orator of this oceasion 
it is not from my lips, it is not from any hu. 
man lips, that that strain of eloquence js 
this day to flow, most competent to move 
and excite the vast multitudes around, The 
potent speaker stands motionless before 
them. Itisa plain shaft. It bears no in. 
scriptions, fronting to the rising sun, fron 
which the future antiquarian shall wipe the 


line of the military, drawn up along the road. 


and the ladies who covered the glacis waved 
their handkerchiefs, which the President and 
many others acknowledged by repeated bows. 


the procession, at ten minutes before twelve. 
He appeared in excellent health. 


sion had taken their places, a prayer was made 
by Rev. Geo. ©. Ellis, of Charlestown, and then 





was the occasion on which the survivors and de- 





dust. Nor does the rising sun cause tones 


clock, and at about nine the military took up the of music to issue from its summit. But a 
line of march. ‘he display was the finest ever! the rising of the sun, and at the setting o: 
witnessed in New England, and probably sur-}the sun, in the blaze of noon-day, and be- 


passed any thing of the kind ever got up in the | neath the milder effulgence of lunar light 
country. it looks, it speaks, it acts, to the full com- 


At fifteen minutes before eleven o’clock the 
President of the United States, accompanied by 
the President of the Bunker Hill Monument As- 
sociation, and Messrs. John Tyler, jr. and Rob- 


prehension of every American mind, and to 
the awakening of glowing enthusiasm in ev- 
ery American heart. Its silent, but awiu! 
utterance ; its deep pathos, as it brings to 
our contemplation the 17th of June, 177), 


ert I'yler, entered the barouche prepared for the and the consequences which have resulted 
occasion, and the other dignitaries and invited tq us, to our country, and to the world, {rom 
guests, followed in the order previously an-|the events of that day, and which we kaow 
nounced. The procession was one hour passing | must continue to rain influence cn the des 
a given point. ‘Twenty-four bands of music|tinies of mankind to the end of time ; the 


were attached to the military part and six others 
to the civic. 

The procession reached the square at half past 
twelve, and entered the gate through a double 


elevation with which it raises us high above 
the ordinary feelings of life, surpass all that 
the study of the closet, or even the inspira 
tion of genius can produce. To-day, ! 
speaks tous. Its future auditories will be 
through successive generations of men, * 


There was a good deal of cheering from the men, they rise up before it, and gather round | 


Mr. Webster arrived at the Hill in advance of 


After the various detachments of the proces- 








Its speech will be of patriotism and cour- 

age ; of civil and religious liberty ; of ree 

government ; of the moral improvement an 

elevation of mankind ; and of the immor's! 

memory of those who with herore devott" 

have sacrificed their lives for their country 
* 


Sal od cl Me .co@cdia® 
“‘ This celebration is honored by the pre 


ence of the Chief Executive Magistrate ‘ 
the Union. An occasion so national 10!" 
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re 
re and character, and so much connect- 
4 with that Revolution, from which the 
Government sprang, at the head of which 
he is placed, may well recieve from him 
this mark of attention and respect. Well 
acquainted with Yorktown, the scene of 


obj 


cq the last great military struggle of the 


lution, his eye now surveys the 
Geld of Bunker Hill, the theatre of the first 
of these important conflicts. He sees ‘the 
spot where Warren fell, where Putnam and 
Prescott and Stark and Knowlton and 
Brooks fought. He beholds the spot where 


Revo 


” , thousand trained soldiers of England were 
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smitten to the earth, in the first effort of 
Revolutionary war, by the arm of a bold 
and determined yeomanry, contending for 
liberty and their country. And while all 
assembled here entertain towards him sin- 
cere personal good wishes, and the high re-~ 
spect due to his elevated office and stition, 


' it is not to be doubted, that he enters, with 


true American feeling, into the patriotic 
enthusiasm kindled hy the occasion, which 
animates the millions that surround him. 

“ His Excellency, the Governor of the 
Commonwealth, the Governor of Rhode 
Island, and the other distinguished public 


~ men whom we have the honor to recieve as 


visitors and guests to-day, will cordially 
unite in a celebration connected with the 
creat event of the Revolutionary war. 

No name in the history of 1775 and 1776 
is more distinguished than that of an ex- 
President of the United States, whom we 
expected to see here, but whose ill health 
prevents his attendance. Whenever pop- 
ular rights were to be asserted, an Adams 
was present ; and when the time came, for 
the furmal Declaration of Independence, it 
was the voice of an Adams that shook the 
Halls of Congress. We wish we could 
have welcomed to us this day, the inheritor 
of Revolutionary blood, and the just and 
worthy Representative of high Revolution- 
ary names, merit and services. 

‘Banners and badges, processions and 
flags, announce to us, that amidst this un~ 
counted multitude are thousands of natives 
of New England, now residents in other 
States. Welcome ye kindred names, with 
kindred blood! From the broad savannas 
of the South, from the newer regions of 
the West, from amidst the hundreds of thou- 
sands of men of Eastern origin, who cul- 
tate the rich valley of the Genesee, or 
live along the chain of the Lakes, from the 
mountains of Pennsylvania, and the throng: 
ed cities of the coast, welcome, welcome ! 
Wherever else you may be strangers, here 
you are all at home. * * 

“ Woe betide the man, who brings to this 
days’s worship feelings less than wholly 
American! Woe betide the man who can 
stand here with the fires of local resentment 
burning, or the purpose of fomenting local 
jealousies, and the strifes of local interests 
lestering and rankling in hisheart. * * 

“America bas proved that it is practicable 
toelevate the mass of mankind—that por- 
tion which in Europe is called the laboring 
or lower class —to raise them to self-respect, 
to make them competent to act a part in the 
great right, and great duty, of self-govern- 
ment ; and this she has proved may be done 
by education and the diffusion of knowlege. 
She holds out an example a thousand times 
more enchanting than ever was presented 
before to those nine-tenths of the human 


race who are born without hereditary for- 
tune or hereditary rank. 

“America has furnished to the world the 
character of Washington! And if our 
American instituttons had done nothing else 
that alone would have entitled them to the 
respect of mankind. 

‘Washington! ‘ first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen !”? Washington is all our owr. * * 
I would cheerfully put the question to-day 
to the intelligence of Europe and the world 
what character of the century, upon the 
whole, stands out in the relief of history, 
most pure, most respectable, most sublime ? 
and I doubt not, that by a suffrage approa- 


ching to unanimity, the answer would be, 


Washington ! 


“This structure, by its uprightness, its 
solidity, its durability, is no unfit emblem of 
his character. His public virtues and pub- 
lic principles were as firm as the earth on 
which it stands ; his personal motives as 
pure as the serene heaven in which its sum- 
mit is lost. But, indeed, though a fit, it is 
an inadequate emblem. Towering high a- 
bove the column which our hands have 
builded, beheld, not by the inhabitants of a 
single City’ or a single State—ascends the 
colossal grandeur of his character and his 
life. In all the constituents of the one—in 





all the acts of the other—in all its titles of 
immortal love, admiration and renown—it | 
is an American production. * * * 
{claim him [Washington] for America. In 
all the perils, in every darkened moment of 
the State, in the midst of the reproaches of | 
enemies and the misgiving of friends,—I_ 
turn to that transcendant name for courage! 
and for consolation. To him who denies! 
or doubts whether our fervid liberty can be} 
combined with law, with order, with the se-| 
curity of property, with the pursuits and| 
advancement of happiness—to him who de- 
nies that our institutions are capable of pro- 
ducing exaltation of soul and the passion of 
true glory—to him who denies that we have 
contributed any thing to the stock of great 
lessons and great exambles—to all these I 
reply by pointing to Washington ! 

“ And now, friends and fellow-citizens, it 
is time to bring this discourse to a close. 

“We have indulged in gratifying recol-~ 
lections of the past, in the prosperity and 
pleasures of the present, and in high hopes 
of the future. Bu let us remember that we 
have duties and obligations to perform, cor- 
responding to the blessings which we enjoy. 

* * * And when we and our children 
shall all have been consigned to the house 
appointed for all living, may love of coun- 
try —and pride cf country—glow with equal 
fervor among those to whom our names and 
our blood shall have descended! And 
then, when honored and decrepid age shall 
lean against the base of this monument, and 
troops of ingenuons youth shall be gather- 
ed round it, ard when the one shall speak 
tothe other of its objects the purposes of 
its construction, and the great and glorious 
events with which it is connected—there 
shall rise, from every youthful breast, the 
ejaculation —* Thank God, I — lL also — 
am an American.’ ” 


The speech commenced at twenty-three min- 
utes before two, and was finished at twenty-sev- 
en minutes before four. It was constantly and 





enthusiasm seemed to be raised to the highest 
pitch by the excitement of the occasion, the 
grandeur of the scene, and the eloquence of the 
orator. 

After the oration was concluded, the military 
again formed and escorted the procession back 
to the Common, where it was dismissed. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 











For the Green Mountain Gem. 
Human ftlaquetism. 


Mr. Editor:—1 percieve in your last paper 
that some Plagiarist has armed himself with the 
“target” of Human Magnetism, and appeared 
in defence of this much abused, incomprehensi~ 
ble science. His communication does not bear 
very strong marks of being “ entirely original ; ” 
but perhaps that is of no consequence. He 
gives you to understand that “some knowledge 
of what is now denomiated Human Magnetism 
prevailed in Egypt more than three thousand 
years ago.” His evidence of this is drawn from 
the fact, that in the city of Thebes has been 
found a painting, representing @ person in a 
sleeping posture, while another is making “the 
passes” over him! Whether he has ever seen 
“seen the man whose fath- 
er saw it,” he does not say; but some would 


this painting, or 


lw str : 
| want stronger proof than this, to convince them 


that all is true which is advanced concerning 
this subject by its advocates,—most of whom are 
strolling lecturers who go about the country 
feasting upon the rottenness of diseased credu- 
lity, and imposing upen the ignorant part of the 
community, 

He eulogizes largely the medicinal properties 
of the “ subtle fluid ;” reeites a list of eminent 
names of antiquity who were advocates of the 
science, and notices several authors of 
ages who wrote in favor of it. But most of his 
books seem to have been written in some lan- 
guage other than good pure English ; hence not 
much light will be thrown upon this dark sub- 
ject by them-—at least to a majority of your rea- 

Let him translate his “‘ Medica Magneti- 
and “ Magnetica Scientica,” and give us 
the contents in intelligible English, and then we 
will discuss their merits ; but the mere announce- 
ment ef such a list of foreign and antiquarian 
authors and their works, in a language which 
few of us understand, will do but little towards 
convincing discriminating minds of the truth 
of this much-talked-of subject. 

In closing, your correspondent very judicious - 
ly admits, (almost, it would seem, slighting the 
authority of his long list of learned authors,) 
that * little is yet kyown concerning the laws 
of Human Magnetism.” Of this the communi- 
ty are pretty well convinced; and the success 
of a certain trio who have recently made some 
attempts at holding forth io this region, upon 
this beautiful system of mysteries(?) fully con- 
firms the opinion. Your correspondent must 
bring out heavier artillery than he has yet 
shown, and load his magnetic gun so that a 
silver pencil will not draw the charge, or hie 
broad-sides will be barmicss, and execution in, 
the sceptic’s ranks trifling. 


past 


ders. 


on,” 


Anti Hum aue, 





loudly cheered by the immense auditory, whose 


Bradford, June, 1643. 
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For the Green Mountain Gem. 


The Violet. 


Sweet Violet! *tis every where— 

In shady nook, or pathway spreading, 
And ever to the wanton air 

Its richest stores of fragrance shedding. 


And though tis but a tiny thing 

The careless eye would not discover, 
The honey-bee will fold his wing, 

And on its petals longest hover. 


it loves to gaze upon the sky, 
When summer sun is bright above it, 
With such a mild and trusting eye, 
One cannot but admire and love it. 


The frosts of autumn pass it by, 

When gayer sister flowers have perished, 
And still it lifts that trusting eye, 

By one returning sun-beam cherished. 


’Tis first to hear the voice of Spring, 

’Mid wither’d leaves, and snow-wreaths peeping, 
It springs to life, when every thing 

In winter’s cold embrace is sleeping. 


Sweet flower! thou mind’st me of the hope 
Within the Christian’s bosom dwelling ; 
Whate’er betide, it still looks up, 
The gloomy shades of life dispelling. 


And though the storms of life may rise, 
The chilling blasts of sin and sorrow ; 
It still will seek its native skies, 
And bloom more sweetly on the morrow. 








For the Green Mountain Gom. 


Human fMlagnetism. 


Jt is a well authenticated fact in History, that 
Magnetism has been used as a medicinal agent 
inevery age of the world. Mesmer, a Swiss 
physician, who made some new discoveries in its 
application as a medicinal agent in 1750, met 
with eminent success in its application to nervous 
affections, and many of the most eminent physi- 
cians used it as a remedial agent. {In Germany, 
Russia, Sweden, Holland, and France, physicians 
have atteaded to magnetism, they have publish- 
ed the facts which they have witnessed, and 
have drawn instructive results from them. Cures 
of almost all diseases, effected by magnetism 
have been cited, (but it would be wrong to con-~ 
clude from them that magnetism is a specific for 
all,) “ hospitals have been erected for the applica- 
tion of the power as a medicinal! agent, a profes- 
sorship of magnetism has been created by the fac- 
ulty at Berlin”; and all for what? Tosustain an 
imposture? It cannot be possible. The Society 
of Paris, alone, has published 24 volumes of nar- 
ratives of facts, essays, and reviews, on this long 
abused and misrepresented science. 

Did my proscribed limits permit, I should give 
some accounts of the present state of the science 
in France, Russia, Germany, and Prussia, coun- 
tries where its practice has long been patronized 
by the learned, and especially by the medical 
profession. Im informed that the government 
of Prussia, in 1817, attempted to guard its prac- 
tice by legislative enactmente, prohibiting any 
but physicians from its use, and requiring them, 
when they did, to report their proceedings quar- 
terly, to the faculty. ‘The Society of Paris, from 
1814 tv 1820, published two periodicals devoted 
entirely tu the narrative of facts, and the diffu- 
sion of intelligence connected with this subject. 
A decree of the Medical College ef Denmark, 
passed in 1815, and another in 1817, imposed up- 


of their practice in the use of magnetism. In- 
deed, I might quote innumerable cases showing 
the estimate placed on magnetism, by the learn- 
ed in other countries, as a medicina! agent. And, 
to deny it, as observed by Dr. Mare, before the 
Paris Academy of Medicine, (1825) ‘‘ To deny it 
would be to suppose that wen of the greatest 
merit, two learned bodies of the first respectabil~ 
ity, and governments known for having surround~- 
ed themselves with the best physicians, must 
have in various places, and at various periods of 
time, fallen dupes of miserable jugglers, and 
propagated, favored, and executed labors mere- 
ly chimerical.” Great exertions have been made 
by a certain class of materialists and infidels to 
crush this science, but ail to no effect. 

*¢ Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again, 

The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 

And dies amid her worshippers.” 

The breaking out of the French Revolution 
impeded its progress, as well as other sciences. 
The famous report of the committee, appointed 
to investigate the subject, by the King of France, 
of which Doctor Franklin was a member,was sup- 
posed by many to have given magnetism its “coup 
de grace.” But the “blessed consummation,” 
was not so easy of attainment; for what is the 
truth? They merely decided that there was 
not sufficient evidence to show that the phenom- 
ena called magnetic are caused by the action of 
a fluid. As to the phenomena, they not only al- 
low them, but as it appears to me, concede the 
real question, in terms the most explicit. It is 
only respecting the cause that the two are at is- 
sue ; the one asserting that it is a fluid, the oth- 
er that it is imagination. Whether the latter 
may not herein be as guilty of a non sequitur as 
the former, we may hereafter consider. In 1825, 
by the suggestion of Dr. Foissac, another com- 
mittee was appointed by same French Acadeiny 
of Medicine, consisting of nine members, dis- 
tinguished for their talents and philosophical at- 
tainments ; and after four years careful investi- 
gation, (instead of four days as was the case with 
the committee in 1784) made an elaborate report 
entirely favorable to Magnetism. They say * that 
magnetism considered as a cause of certain 
physiological phenomena, or as a therapeutic 
remedy, ought to be allowed a place within the 
circle of medicinal sciences, and consequently 
physicians only should practice it !” 

In conclusion, I say, if magnetism cannot be 
used as a medicinal agent, it is good for nothing, 
hic jacel, should be its epitaph. ‘The mere fact, 
that a magnetized person can reflect another’s 
thoughts is of no utility. And that asubject can 
be of any use in finding stolen goods, thieves, 
&c. &c. is absurd. Nothing has done more to 
bring this subject into contempt, than these silly 
stories so often put in circulation. 1 think I 
know something of these wonders, and, as I val- 
ve truth and the claims of science, I would re- 
spectfully caution all against believing these sto- 
ries of visits to the moon, and conversations in 
unknown tongues, and even with the spirits of 
the dead! No intelligent physician need-be told 
that in cases of morbid action of the brain, or 
when the nervous system is peculiarly excited, 
persons have been known to think they saw the 





-on physicians the duty of reporting the results 


spirite of the departed, and to converse with an-- 


gels, &c. And such visions MAY doubties, 
be produced in the minds of persons in the m 
netic sleep. But before we can receive these se 
counts as sober realities, without any further ey 
idence on which to rest our faith, than the ais 
representations of the persons put iato this ¢, 
we should have to annihilate our own Teason 
and do violence to the standard by which Gog 
enables human intelligences to distinguish the 
“ vagaries of monomania from the legitimate de. 
ductions of unperverted reason.” Every one 
must have seen the mischief done to the scien, 
by these marvelous stories. And I would sup. 
gest to the friends of magnetism, whether ¢,), 
does aot require them to unite their influence » 
elevating this subject above these embarras:. 
ments ? 

I know very well how easy it is to make per. 
sons of certain temperaments see any thing, in 
the magnetic sleep. But we should be exceej. 
ingly cautious how we depend on them, any fy;. 
ther than our senses concur, in taking cognizance 
of the thing described ; and, above all, how we 
publizh such uccounts to the world, and then as; 
persons altogether uninformed on this subject, 
to believe what we say. Let this course be pur- 
sued, and we shall array the common sense, nay, 
the intelligence of the universe, not against, 
humbug merely, but against truth, and one of 
the most valuable and interesting departments of 
science. TaReer. 


Bradford, June 24. 
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DR. DODDRIDGE’S DREAM. 


Dr. Doddridge was on terms of very 
intimate friendship with Dr. Samuel 
Clark, and in religious conversation they 
spent very many happy hours together. 
Among other matters, a very favorite 
topic was the intermediate state of the 
soul, and the probability that at the mo- 
ment of dissolution it was not introduced 
in the presence of all the heavenly hosts, 
and the splendor around the throne of 
God. One evening, after a conversation 
of this nature, Dr. D. retired to bed with 
his mind full of the subject discussed, and 
inthe “ visions of the night,” his ideas 
were shaped into the following beautiful 
form :—He dreamed that he was at the 
house of a friend, when he was suddenly 
taken dangerously ill. By degrees he 
seemed to himself to grow worse, and at 
last toexpire. In an instant he was sensi- 
ible that he had exchanged the prisov- 
house, and sufferings of mortality, for a 
state of liberty and happiness. Embod- 
ied in a slendor aerial form, he seemed to 
float in a region of pure light. Beneath 
him lay the earth, but not a glittering 
city or a village, the forest or the sea was 
visible. There was naught to be seen 
below save the melancholy group of his 
friends weeping around his lifeless re- 
mains. 

Himself filled with delight, he was sur- 
prised ai their tears, and attempted toin- 








form them of his happy change, but by 


some mysterious power utterance was de- 
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pea he anxiously leaned over the| with love as he surveyed in them all an 
gazing fondly upon | exhibition of goodness and mercy far be- 
to speak, he rose si- yond all that he had imagined. Sudden- 


their forms became | ly his attention was arrested by a rap at 
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nied, an . l 
mourning circle, 
them and struggling 


upon the air, t 
ec sont more indistinct, and gradually | 


melted away from his sight. 


npon golden & ¢ : ay 
swiftly mounting the skies with a ven-| 


is side guiding his mys-| 
erable figure 3 a and in whose pots ot 
terious movements, ant , 
nance he marked the lineaments of youth 
and age were blended together with an 
‘ntimate harmony and majestic sweetness. 
They travelled together through a vast 
region of empty space, until at length the 
battlements of a glorious edifice shone in 
the distance, and as its form rose brilliant 
and distinct among the far off shadows 
that flitter athwart their path, the guide 
informed him that the place he beheld 
was for the present, to be his mansion of 
rest. Gazing upon its splendor he re- 
plied, that while on earth he had often 
heard it said that the eye had not seen, 
nor had the ear heard, nor could it enter 
into the heart of man to conceive the 
things that God had prepared for those 
who loved him; but, notwithstanding, 
the building to which they were then 
rapidly approaching, was superior to any 
thing he had actually beheld before, yet 
its grandeur had not exceeded the con- 
ceptions he had formed. The guide made 
no reply, they were already at the door 
andentering. The guide introduced him 
into a spacious apartment at the extremi- 
ty of which stood a table, covered with a 
snow white cloth, a golden cup and a clus- 
ter of grapes, and then said that he must 
now leave him, but that he must remain, | 
for he would receive, in a short time, a 
visit from the lord of the mansion, and 
that during the interval previous to his 
arrival the apartment would furnish him 
sufficient entertainment and instruction. 
The guide vanised, and he was left alone. 
He began to examine the decorations of 
the room, and observed that the walls 
were adorned with a number of pictures. 
Upon further inspection, he found, to his 
astonish ment, that they formed a complete 
biography of his own life. Here he saw 
upen the canvass that angels, though un- 
seen, had ever been his familiar attend- 
ants and sent by God they had sometimes 
preserved him from iminent peril. He 
saw himself first represented as an infant, 
just expiring, when his life was prolonged 
by an angel gently breathing in his nos- 
trils. Most of the occurrences here de- 
lineated were perfectly familiar to his re- 
collection, and unfolded many things 
which he had never before understood, 
and which had perplexed him with many 
doubts and much uneasiness. Among 
others, he was particularly struck with a 
picture in which he was represented as 
falling from his horse when death would 
have been inevitable, had not an angel re- 
ceived him in its arms, and broke’ the 
force of the descent.—These merciful in- 
terpostions of God filled him with joy 
and gratitude, and bis heart overflowed 





the door. The lord of the mansion had 


Reposing just arrived—the door opened and he en- 
louds he found himself|tered. So powerful and so overwhelm- 


ing, and withal of such singular beauty 
was his appearance, that he sunk down 
by his feet completely overcome by his 
majestic presence. His lord gently rais- 
ed him from the ground, and taking his 
hand led him forward to the table. He 
pressed with his fingers the juice of the 
grapes into the golden cup, and having 
himself drank, presented it to him, say- 
ing, ** this is the new wine in my Fathers 
Kingdom.” No sooner had he partaken 
than all uneasy sensations vanished, per- 
fect love had now cast out fear, and he 
conversed with his Savior as an intimate 
friend. Like the silver rippling of a 
summer sea, he heard fall irom his lips 
the graceful approbation: ‘* Thy labors 
are over, thy work is approved, rich and 
glorious is thy reward.” ‘Thriiled with 
ap unspeakable bliss that glided over his 
soul, he suddenly saw glories upon glo- 
ries bursting upon his view. ‘Years of 
rapture from his joyful interview were 
rolling down his cheeks. Long did the 
lively impression of this charming dream 
remain upon his mind, and never could 
he speak of it without emotions of joy 
and tenderness. 








A Tuovent.—How very little do we 
realize, while we are moving in our ac- 
customed spheres—with health and hap- 
piness—surrounded with every thing to 
rejoice the heart—that thousands at the 
very momentare suffering the bitterest 
pangs. Wrecked at sea, or crushed on 
earth ; freezing in the snow, or burning 
in their dwellings ; torn by wild beasts, 
or stabbed bythe assassin ; maimed by 
a fall, or crushed under a building ; 
what multitudes are thus enduring pains 
which it is impossible for the heart of the 
affluent to conceive. Nay more, whiat 
millions are suffering in mind —by crush- 
ed affections, buried hope, disappointed 
ambition, death of friends, loss of prop- 


erty, dark forebodings and fearful appre- | 


hensions! Did we realize the pains of 
body and the anguish of mind, endured 
this present moment, how little should 
we feel like indulging in trifling conver- 
sation, pleasant jokes or amusements.— 
While we are in sport ; beneath flashing 
skies surrounded by flowers and entran-| 
ced with music ; the dying and the dead | 
are about us ; their cries and their groans 
ascend as precursors of the doom that, 
awaits us allin the spring-tide of life or 
the sundown of existence. 





Newspapers. —Dr Jounson thus speaks 
of a newspaper : 

*‘Nothing adds so much tothe glory of 
acountry as a free and independent press 


of politics and power ; notices the moral 
and physical career of nations; records 
all accidents by flood and field ; aids the 
cause and dissemination of knowledge ; 
and while it amuses it instructs. With 
such manifest advantages who is there 
that will neglect an object so worthy of 
regard ? 


Tue Deav.—There is perhaps, no feel- 
ing of our nature so complicated, so vague 





sO mysterious, as that with which we look 
|upon the cold remains of our fellow mortals. 
1 he dignity with which death invests even 
the meanest of victims, inspires us with awe 
/no living creature can create. The mon- 
arch on his throneis less awful than the 
beggar in hisshroud. The marble features 
and powerless hand, the stiffened limb, the 
eye closed and glazed—oh ! who can com- 
template these with feelings which can be 
| defined!—‘hese are the mockery of all our 
hopes and fears—of our fondest love, and 
our fullest hate. 





Mevancnory.—A serious and fatal occur- 
rence took place a few days since in Topsham, 
which resulted in the death of a boy, about 
eight years old. T'wo boys about fourteen years 
old, started on a hunting excursion, and a third, 
aged eight, followed. The older ones comman~ 
ded him back, and upon his refusing to obey, 
one of them deliberately aimed his gun at him 
and fired. The whole charge entered the breast 
of the small boy, causing his death in about half 
anhour. Itis said the lad who committed the 
act makes no denial or excuse whatever, 











More Bounpary TROUBLES.—In the vicinity 
| of Calais, Me., a few days since, a young man 
| named John Tobin was seized by a party of 
| men who crossed the line from New Brunswick, 
carried into the province, tarred and feathered, 
| and otherwise grossly abused. Mr. Tobin was 
| suspected (without cause, it seems,) of having 
|given information to the collector at St. Ste- 
| phens which enabled him to seize a quantity of 
|smuggled leather. 


i 


| SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 
(iF? At the Convention held at Royaiton, 

June, 14, the Hon. J. H. Harris was appointed 
|a delegate to the National Convention at Balu. 
;more, in May, 1844, and Hon. Hamdea Cutts of 
| Hartland, was appointed a substitute. 
| Hon. Jacob Collamer of Woodstock was unan- 
‘imously nominated for Representative to Con- 
| gress. 
(~The New Hampshire Legislature was or- 
| ganized by the election of Titus Brown,of Fran- 
| cestown, President of the Senate, and Samuel! 
Swazy, of Haverhi!l, Speaker of the House. 
Instead of sending ia his message in the custom. 
ary form, in print, Gov. Hubbard delivered in 
person his annual message, which is long and 
ultra radical, 

The following is the official return of votes 
given for Governor at the last March election: 





Scattering, 8 
Danie! Hoit, (ebolittion) 3,402 
John H White, (consevative) 5,497 
Anthony Colby, (whig) 12,551 
Henry Hubbard, (federal) 23,050 





which faithfully records all vicissitudes 





Hubbard’s majority, 4,557 
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The Beautiful. 


BY JOHN WESTALL. 
‘Tue other day l asked my wife’s brother, a 
littie fellow about nine years of age, what was | 
the meaning of the word “ beautiful ;” he an-| 
swered “pretty—but stop,” said he, casting his 
eyes upon a bunch of violets which was in the, 
window—“that is beautiful—that is what it 
means.” 





Yes, violets are beautiful! 
So are daisies white, 

Growing in the meadows green ; 
Drinking up the light; 

So are the golden buttercups, 
Laughing at the sun, 

Piaying with the passing wind, 
From morn tll set of sun. 


An apple-bloom is beautiful ; 
So are apple-trees, 
When the fruit is hanging down, 
Or waving in the breeze ; 
So are crimson cherries, 
Thinks the quaker-bird, 
lor it loves to eat them, 
As I have often heard. 


Twinkling stars are beautiful ! 
Little points of light, 

Suns that roll so far away, 
Shrinking from the sight, 
And the mvon behind a cloud, 
Shining soft and pale, 
Like a bonny Eastern girl, 
Hid beneath her veil. 


Oh, the birds are beautiful, 
Can you beauty feel ? 

The swallow sailing in the aun, 
With back of polished steel ; 

Ané then the merry robin, 
And the purple dove, 

With its vest of changing silk, 
With its voice of love. 


Little brooks are beautiful, 
Hiding in the trees, 
Playing down the hill-side, 
Humming with the bees, 
And the trout within them, 
With their spotted sides ; 
Anda thousand other things 
I cannot think, besides. 





Bet one thing is beautiful ! | 
Yes, above them all! 
Good and kindly children, 
Whether great or smail ;" 
For they who love their parents, 
In duty’s path have trod, 
Aud these my little Willie, 
Are the beautiful with Goa ! 








A Long Island minstrel thus delicately al- 
ludes to a husband’s nether garment among a 
number of other equally pathetic stanzas: the 
choiceness of expression is only equalled by that 
of some fashionable ladies : — 


*“ And while retreating through the woods, 
And through the tangled fern, 
He tore his must n't mention ‘ems, 
And had to put onhern!” 





The following we take from a copy of “ Spoon- 
er’s Vermont Journal,” printed nearly forty 


years ago. The paper itself looks like an “ old 


settler,” and contrasts strikingly with the im- 
provements since made in the art of printing : 


ADDRESS OF THE PAPER-MAKERS 
TO THE LADIES. 


Your rags feir ladies if you please— 
Sure each can spare a few, 

For nothing better can we tease, 
Save when we tease for you. 


For next to you, we highest prize, 
The garments you have worn; 

Then save your shreds, with frugal eyes, 
Their loss you'll never mourn. 


In mending worn out clothes too long, 
No good you e’er can find ; 

We want them not in tatters strung, 
For we’ve a mill to grind. 


Could you the various uses know, 
Our curious art suppiies ; 

Your bundles quickly you’d bestow— 
Your grateful song would rise. 


For oft we see the fair one’s heart, 
Ou whitest paper melt, 

And Beaux transcribe with wonderous art 
The sighs they never felt. 


The lively tale—the laughing jest— 
Sly hint, and roguish pun, 

Pourtray’d on paper, stand confest 
Th’ artillery of fun. 


And the smal] armine sheet that bears 
I'he soft transporting kiss, 

No common meed of honor shares, 
Sweet harbinger of bliss. 


On fairest paper we bestow 
The Patriot’s god!ke deeds, 

The thought gives strength in scenes of wo, 
And courage when he bleeds. 


Tradition’s nalf remembered tale, 
The lettered page secures; 

The fleeting pow’rs of mem’ry fail, 
But Milton’s song endures. 


Time—when Paper has become 
Th’artillery of the nation— 

When cannon, blunderbuss and bomb 
Speak out in proclamation, 


Then bring, ye fair, the cleanly stores, 
Sure each can spare a few ; 

Our wishes cannot ask for more, 
Save when they ask for you. 








PRINTERS. 
A writer inthe Mobile Herald, who has 


| been for sixteen years connected with the 


public press, holds the following commen-~ 
datory language of the craft. None who 
have had ae opportunity of judging will 
fail to admit the justness of his remarks. 
He says : 

‘In all our experience, and we have vis- 
ited in that time four different Governments 
from the one under which we were born and 
educated, we have always found among 
Printers not only more liberality of opin- 
ion, but more intelligence, more of that no- 
ble and high-minded cast of principle that 
looks with a forgiving eye, as well upon the 
frailties of erring humanity as upon the jars 
and contentions that grow out of either re- 
ligion or politics, than any other class of 
men, not excepting the teachers of the Bi- 
ble themselves, or the statesmen who thua- 


, ‘ Pee 
der inthe forum. Printers have aq SOtt 9; 
free-masonry with the whole world. C. . 
versant not only with events that are a 
piring. in their own neighborhood, byt 7 
the whole universe, their occupation ang *y 
peculiar province in which they move .. 
all calculated to bring within the Scope , 
their vision and the circle of their intereg, 
the opinions and the feelings of the eatin 
family of man. It is a similar communi, 
of interests, and a personal converse with 
the whole world, that makes the honest 1), 
a whole-souled man, a friend of his powting 
in whatever port he meets them. By; the 
Printer is his superior in one respect ; 1), 
field of letters, the garden of science. and 
the very fountain of learning, are jn io. 
range and measurably under his centro| 
With scarcely an exception, there is not one 
of the profession that a good man might 
not be proud to take by the hand as an 4s. 
sociate and a friend, or that the statesmay 
might not take into his counsel with saiis. 
faction to himself and benfit to the world” 








Tue Gotp Watrcu—An Emblem of §. 
ciety.—I have now in my handa goj 
watch, which combines embelishmen. 
and utility in happy proportion, and \ 
usually considered a very valuable ay): 
pendage tothe person ofa gentlemay. 
Its gold seals sparkle with the ruby. 
topaz, sapphire, and emerald. | Op- 
en it, and find that the works, withoy; 
which this elegantly chased case wou) 
be a mere shell, those hands motionless. 
and those figures without meaning ar 
made of brass. I investigate further, 
and ask, what is the spring by which al! 
these are put in motion, made of? [| ay, 
told it is made of steel. I ask whatis 
steel? The reply is, that it is iron whicl 
has undergone a certian process. § 
then I find the main spring, without 
which the watch would be motionles, 
and its hands, figures and embelishments 
but toys, is not of gold—that is not suf 
ficiently good; nor brass, that would ne: 
do—but of Iron. Iron is therefore the 
only precious metal ; and this watch a 
upt emblem of society. Its hands and 
figures which tell the hour, resemble the 
master spirits of the age, to whose move: 
ments every eye is directed. _ Its useless, 
but sparkling seals, sapphires, rubies, 
topaz, and embellishments, the aristoc- 
racy. Its works of brass the middle 
class by the increasing intelligence and 
power of which the master spirits of the 
age are moved, and its iron mainspring, 
shut up in a box, always at work, bu 
never thought of, except when it is dis 
ordered, broken, or wants winding 
up, symbolically the laborious classes 
which, like the main spring we wind v| 
by the payment of wages; and whic! 
classes are shut up in obscurity, an! 
thuugh constantly at work and absolute- 
ly as necesssary to the movement of s0- 
ciety as the iron mainspring is to the gold 
watch, are never thought of except whes 
they require their wages, or are in some 
want or disorder of some kind or other. 





Epwarp Everett. 





